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The Free State at the same time inaugurated a Chapter
change of system by providing that citizenship should    YI'
be the basis of political rights. This was not imitated
by Canada, and was only followed by the Union of
South Africa in 1931, when it was found desirable to
extend the franchise on the basis of adult suffrage for
non-natives.
Canada and the Union have in addition passed legis-
lation on the model of the Imperial Act regulating
British nationality in its relation to these Dominions,
and this has been done by the Commonwealth, New
Zealand, and Newfoundland, none of which have as yet
defined their nationals.1
A certain importance attaches to the new definition
of nationals. It can obviously be made a sound basis of
extra-territorial legislation by the Dominions under the
powers granted by Section 3 of the Statute of West-
minster. A further use is possible for international pur-
poses. If the Dominions contract treaties securing
special advantages for their subjects, the distinction
of nationals could be employed as the criterion. The
British Government for its part, like the Governments
of the other Dominions, has shown no desire to narrow
the definition of British subjects in any way and still
in its commercial treaties secures privileges for all
British subjects. Nor does it desire to exclude from
political rights any class of British subject.
From the point of view of jurisdiction in private
international law the new departure has importance.
It is probable that the English courts would recognise
1 Mournoy and Hudson, Nationality Laws, pp. 73-129. Persons
naturalised in a Dominion, but not on the terms of the Imperial Act,
are not British subjects outside the Dominion: Marlcwald, MX parte;
R. v. Francis, [1918] 1 K.B. 647; Markwatt v. A.-G., [1920] 1 Ch. 348.